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IN SEARCH OF MANUSCRIPTS 


by 


N. Hans 
(University of London Institute of Education) 


Our Librarian asked me to write a short article on my research work. 
I apologise of writing about myself, but my experience may be of use to 
our higher degree students, who often start writing their theses from the 
wrong end. So here it is. 


An American professor received a generous grant to fly over European 
and Middle East capitals to find unpublished manuscripts connected with 
education. He visited Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Kopenhagen, Stockholm, 
Berlin, Vienna, Jerusalem, Cairo, Rome and Madrid and arrived in London 
without finding anything original on education. He found only one interesting 
document in Stockholm, but on travels of a Swede to the tsardom of Muscovy. 
He missed by the way Geneva and Florence where in private family archives 
I found important documents. When he complained to me I said: "Why did 
not you go to Congress Library in Washington or to the American Philosophical 
Society in Philadelphia, there you could have found dozens of unpublished 
manuscripts connected with education". The moral of the story is that before 
spending a lot of money on foreign travels of discovery you have to make a 
thorough search at home. But the first preliminary condition in your search 
for documents is to know exactly what you are looking for. If you examine 
thousands of unpublished manuscripts on a chance discovery of something 
significant you might spend thousands of dollars and months of diligent work 
without finding anything. You should make a plan of research; you must 
know the precise period you are looking for and you must know the names of 
the authors, whose letters or memoranda you want to examine. Then you should 
look for the likely archives where such papers would possibly be deposited. 


For many years I have been studying educational conditions in the 18th 
century in Europe and America. As preliminary reading I studied all the 
men and women of the 18th century, whose short biographies are published in 
the Dictionary of National Biography or in the American, French, German, 
Swiss, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Polish etc. Biographical Dictionaries. 

I made copious notes on their social origin, their education, their publi- 
cations and their personal connections. Then I studied published sources 
on the 18th century education, available in the British Museum. Armed with 
that information I was ready to look for manuscripts. In the mean time I 
have published a volume and about twenty lengthy articles on education in 
the 18th century. These studies led me to the conclusion that the British 
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..,-The State Department of the U.S.A. awarded me the Smith-Mundt grant 


Museum in its Manuscript Department harbours precious information as yet : 
not published. I shall mention for example the collection of Francis 
Place MSS or the correspondence of Sir Joseph Banks in nine volumes, which ; 
are known only superficially and are not yet systematically catalogued. f 
I could mention also the Public Record Office, the Treasury Solicitors 

Papers and other depositories in London, where I found some of my material. 

From my studies in London I found that Jefferson Papers in the Congress 

Library and Franklin Papers in A.P.S. in Philadelphia contain an abundance 

of documents not only on history of education in America, but documents 

related to England, France, Italy, Poland, Russia and Germany. It was 

obvious that I had to go to the U.S.A. and study those sources myself. 


and Fulbright professorship for six months research in American archives. 
Having limited time I could not study 236 volumes of Jefferson Papers and 

90 volumes of Franklin Papers indiscriminately. As these Papers are cata- 
logued I could select only those which were likely to contain something 
significant connected with my research. For instance Jefferson's and 
Franklin's correspondence with their wives and relatives I left untouched, 
although even in those letters you could find interesting details. But 
Jefferson's correspondence with Emperor Alexander I, with the Polish 
reformer Nemcowicz or with the Italian educationist Fabbroni had to be 
examined. In the same way all papers related to Franklin's non-political 
activities in Paris and his connections with the lodge ‘Les Neuf Soeurs', 
founded by Helvetius, had to be read. As a result I have published two 
papers in the ‘Proceedings of the A.P.S.' and a paper in the Slavonic Review 
with many photostats of original manuscripts. Here, a warning to curious 
scholars, the unpublished papers contain many most interesting details on 
many questions quite outside the subject of your thesis. Avoid these pit- ‘ 
falls if you wish to present your thesis in time and concentrate only on 
the relevant material. I could afford writing many articles on unrelated 
subjects, but I was not a Ph.D. student. 


The next step in further research was cbviously the Manuscript 
Department of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. During my regular annual i 
trips to Paris I looked hurriedly through the contents of Manuscript ) 
Department and then came to Paris for a concentrated study of the files 
of French masonic lodges of the 18th century and discovered details unknown 
to French historians. I have published one paper in ‘Amis de Sévres' in 
French. The information in the British Museum, MSS Department, led me to 
Voltaire and his Swiss friend F.P. Pictet. In Paris I was informed that 
the descendant of Pictet has a private family archive in Genevaj the con- 
tents of whitch are not know to historians. I went to Geneva, spent a day 
at M. Albert Pictet's villa and looked through his archive. As I was able 
to supply him with information on his ancestors which he did not possess, 
he kindly sent me copies of papers which interested me. I published an 
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original paper on Voltaire and F.P. Pictet in the Slavonic Review. 

After a study in Geneva University Library (MSS Department) and visits 
of Lausanne and Berne archives I found new material on Switzerland, 
America and Russia. Now my studies pointed out to Italy. I received 

a grant from the University of London for research in Italy and studied 
in Florence, Rome and Milan. In Florence I investigated public archives 
and family archive of Ccnte Enrico Baldasseroni. I found new material 
on Baldasseroni's 18th century ancester Dr. Antonio Cocchi and published 
two articles, one in London and another in Ghent. In Milan I studied in 


- the °famous 'Ambrosiana' and found new material on the Milanese ‘illuministic'. 


M. Albert Pictet's archive pointed to Moscow for further inquiry. There 
in the Russian archives unpublished manuscripts of F.P. Pictet are to be 
found. The Russian archives have also two Memoranda of M.A. Jullien de 
Paris and Papers of the famous Bueshaave. I wrote a Memorandum in Russian 
to the President of the Pedagogical Academy, I.A. Kairov, whom I know 
personally, and he promised to investigate the matter. If and when I 

get the photostats I will be able to add some new material to history of 
education. 


My research into the 18th century is not yet complete, but I have 
written a second volume of which a chapter on America in MS is in the 
Library of the Institute. I am well aware that few higher degree students 
can repeat my peregrinations in many countries, but they can do it ina 
limited way. One of my students wrote a doctor's thesis on Helvetius, 
which has been published. He went to France to the old estate of Helvetius, 
and found new material. Another Ph.D. student went to Cardiff to read the 
unpublished ‘Autobiography' of D. Williams. He received his Ph.D. Degree. 

A third student chose a Ph.D. thesis on the history of education in the 

West Indies. It was obvious that he had to study the Spanish archives. 

As he knew Spanish he received a grant from the University and studied in 
the archives of Seville, where he found new material. In all these cases 
the students knew exactly what they were seeking and embarked on their 
journeys of discovery after a consultation with their tutor. Some of our 
students, Arabs, Japanese or Indians can find sources in their own languages 
which should be studied before they start reading English books. 


I repeat the right procedure: (1) make a plan of study; (2) start 
your search for sources at home; (3) immerse yourself in the atmosphere 
of the period and country selected for your thesis; (4) on the basis of 
acquired knowledge look for unpublished sources; (5) study foreign 
relevant bibliographies in the languages you can read and understand; 
(6) start writing your thesis. 
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A_SURVEY OF LIBRARY USE BY SECOND YEAR STUDENTS 
AT_A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


by 
P.H. Taylor 


Introduction 


There is no published evidence of any previous survey of library use 
by students in training and little has been published about any aspect of 
training college libraries. 


In the Library Association Record for 1955 (L. Neal, 1955)the librarian 
of the City of Leicester Training College described the organisation and 
the general pattern of use by students of the library as well as commenting 
upon the aims and purpose of a training college library. An article highly 
critical of training college libraries by a 'correspondent' appeared in the 
'Times Educational Supplement' early last year (T.E.S. 1959). In 1958 
the L.A. and the A.T.C.D.E. issued a joint memorandum, "concerned with the 
library facilities in teacher training colleges". 


In direct contrast to this are the many published comments and researches 
about libraries in universities and technical colleges. Of the more recent, 
the most relevant to this survey is that undertaken by the staff of the 
University of Leeds Library (Page & Tucker, 1959) although, as will be noted, 
this survey is more limited and the basis for comparison is of a general 
rather than of a detailed nature. 


Background to the Survey 


(i) Students 


The training college referred to in this survey is a college of 300 
men students. The survey covers one academic year of some 36 weeks during 
1958-59 and confines itself to the borrowings from the main library of all 
the second year students, 140 of them. For 120 of them this was the final 
year of their study for a "Teacher's Certificate". The remaining 20 
students were studying for degrees and had one further year of study to 
complete. However, they did share with the students on the Teacher's 
Certificate course the need to satisfy the examiners in both the theory 
and practice of education at the end of the academic year in question. 
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course in methods of teaching particular subjects to primary or secondary 
school children. 


‘education' while students of the Teacher's Certificate course study one 
or two subjects as well as ‘education'. Subjects studied fall within the 
traditional arts or science framework with the exception of physical 
education. (‘when physical education is studied together with geography, 
mathematics, or one of the sciences it is classified for purposes of this 
survey as a ‘science’, and with English, history, divinity, French, art, 
craft or music, as an ‘art'.) Some 77 of the 140 second year students 
studied in arts and 63 in sciences including mathematics. 


training in methods of primary or secondary school teaching. In the year 
under survey 102 opted to specialize for secondary school training and 38 
for primary school training. 


60 students resided in lodgings and 16 were day students living at home. 


(ii) The Library 


1344 square feet in area and provides 1400 feet of shelf space. The 

larger part of the present library was given to the college in 1932 by 
former students. Prior to 1932 the library seems to have consisted of no 
more than a few shelves of books. (P.B. Ballard, 1937). New equipment 
and books have been added over the years with an acceleration in the acqui- 
sition of books and equipment over the past five years. 


there is a reference and periodical collection housed in the library and 
small departmental libraries housed in the mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, education, geography, art and craft departments. There is also a 
library of school textbooks in an annexe to the main building from which 
students may borrow during their periods of practical teaching. 


24 in a quiet room which opens directly off the main library. 


Professional" qualification of the Library Association. But the Head of 
the English Department is responsible for the detailed management of the 
library. 


All students in their second year study ‘education' as well as taking 


Students of the degree course study 3 subjects in addition to 


Students entering their second year are required to opt for special 


Only 64 of the students were resident in college. Of the remainder, 


The library is housed on the first floor of the main building. It is 


There is a borrowing stock of approximately 17,500 books. In addition 


In the main library there is seating for 48 students and for a further 


The library is staffed by one full-time librarian who has the "First 
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Books are ordered through the library by heads of departments. 
Each department has its own allocation of money for book purchase. 
There is also a ‘general fund' for the purchase of reference books, 
some periodicals and some books which lie outside subject requirements. 


Students may borrow five books at a time for a period of two weeks. 
Renewals are permitted provided there is no request for the books by 
other borrowers. Fines are levied at the rate of 1d. per working day to 
a maximum fine of 2/6d. 


The library is open for the borrowing of books from 9.30 a.m. to 
1 p.m. from Monday to Friday; from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. every day except 
Wednesday when it is open instead from 5.30 p.m. to 9 pom. The library 
is also open for reference and study, though not for borrowing, from 
6 pem. to 10 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. During the 
period when students are on teaching practice it is open for the borrowing 
of books in addition to the above times, on Monday and Thursday from 


5.30 pm. to 8.30 poem. 


The Survey 
The survey aims to report the following:- 


(a) The borrowing of books during the academic year 1958-59 
by 140 students then in their second year. 


(b>) The analysis of a questionnaire about general library 
use completed by 139 of the students. The questionnaire 
also attempted to explore the attitudes of students 
towards reading in relation to their courses of study. 


(i) Borrowing 


A total of 1997 borrowings, including renewals, were made of 1299 
different titles. The record of borrowing in Table 1 shows a fair 
consistency from term to term with roughly one in five students not 
borrowing in any one term. Over the whole academic year only a few 
students fail to borrow though 28.6 of all the students make only five 
or fewer borrowings. é 
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Table 1. N = 140 


Student borrowing from the Library: 2nd Year, 1958-59 


| 


Total Number of students Non-=- 
Term Borrowings Not Average Borrowers as 
1958-1959 (Borrowing Borrowing Borrowing| % of total 


{ 


| 


i 
Autumn 587 110 30 5.3 21.4 
Spring 115 25 17.9 
Sumer , 6935 | 112 28 6:2°° | 20.0 | 
Total | 1997 | 129 15.5 7.9 


An examination of the borrowings shows that a high proportion of the 
borrowing is made by a small proportion of the students: 43.5% of the 
total borrowing is made by 18 or 13.9% of the 129 students who borrow from 
the library. When this is taken into account the average borrowing for the 
academic year for the remaining 111 students who also borrow from the library 
is 12.0. 


Table 2. N = 129 


The pattern of borrowing: 


No. of No. of 
borrowings | students 
1-10 52 40.30 
11-20 4a 32.57 
21-30 17 13.18 
31-40 13 10.08 
441-50 4 3.10 
51-60 1 0.77 
| 129 100 
L 


The largest borrowing was 535 and was made by a student taking the 
Teacher's Certificate course studying English and history with education. 
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Table 3. N= 140 


Borrowing by arts and science students 


| ; Pot. Act. ‘Diff. Diff. Total Ave. 
,Seience | 63 , 55 8 12.7 705 - 12.8 | 
Total | 140 129 | 11 7-9. | 1997 1525 


Students studying the arts borrow more from the library on the average 
than those studying the sciences, and there are fewer arts students not 
borrowing than science students not borrowing. 


The same pattern emerges when borrowing is broken down by subject as in 
Table 4. 


Table 4, 


Borrowings broken down by subjects 


Subject Ed Fr Div Art|/Mu G P.S .iPhy|Jh Bi G/s, Psy,Soc 


Total | 
Borrowings’ 73.105 21 37 127181 3617 4& 8h 15, 14 11 6 
No. | | | 
| 114 49} 42 16 12 1% 34 50 19) 5} 10) 
5915.5 7.8/4.6 4.8)1.8)2.6 3.7 3.6 1.9 4.3/1.0 3.73.0 136, 1.1/1.5 
1 1235 289 59° 89; 6 28.117 102 | 32 13 3) 


Ww 


i 
[7-6 9.3 4.5 7.4 3.0 3.51404 6.8 12.0 2.611.0/5.9) - - | 
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4 2 18 28 .% 
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1. Total of borrowings by students taking the subject for academic study. 

2. Total of borrowers taking the subject for academic study. 

3. Average borrowing. 

4, Total of students not borrowing in the subject they have undertaken to 
study. 


Average general borrowings are higher in the arts than the sciences as 
are average borrowings by students taking arts subjects for special study. 
Fewer students taking one of the arts for special study fail to borrow from 
their subject than students taking one of the sciences for special study. 


About one sixth (16.6) of all borrowing is in education, though 26 or 
18.6% of all students do not borrow in education at all. 


Of the 144 students borrowing in education 8 or 7% of them make 23.1% 
of all the borrowings made in education. The remaining 934 of the borrowers 
make an average of 1.5 borrowings in the year. 


Students opting for training in primary or secondary school methods 
show no difference in their average borrowings. 


There is very little borrowing from subjects which the students are not 
directly involved in studying as Table 5 indicates. The 83 students borrowing 
beyond education and the subjects they are directly concerned to study made 
14.5% of the total borrowings in all subjects: 48 of them were arts students. 


The borrowings by the 120 degree students account for 17.4% of the total 
borrowing. Degree students taking arts subjects make an average of 25.4 
borrowings while degree students taking sciences make an average borrowing 
of 3.5 in the year. Borrowings by arts degree students undoubtedly raise 
the average of borrowing for all arts students, while the borrowing of science 
degree students depresses that for all science students. 


Table N= 129 


The range of borrowing by students excluding borrowings in ‘education’. 


No. No. 
Subjects Students i % % 
1 to 2 62 48.4 | 70 
3to4% i 49 38.0 9.3 
5to6 7 5.4 0.7 
| 7 to 8 2 1.5 ) 0.0 
‘Total 400.0 729 700.0 


(*** Number of students borrowing from subjects they are not involved in 
studying. ) 
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There is a great difference between the average borrowing of day 
students and students resident in college, and between the average borrowing 
of day students and students resident in lodgings. (See Table 6). However, 
as ten of the sixteen day students are also science students (three of them 
taking the degree course) it is most probable that the differences in the 
average borrowing of day students and students in college or in lodgings 
are due not to differences in residence but to the subjects studied. 


The real difference is probably between students resident in college 
and students resident elsewhere, and this contention is supported by the 


fact that students, other than day students, studying science are about 
equally divided (23 to 27) between residence in college and in lodgings. 


Table 6. N = 140 


Student borrowings in relation to Residence. 


Residence College Lodgings Day ' Total 
, Potential ran 60 16 140 
Borrowers 
+ , 
Actual 
Borrowers | 60 36 
3 
_ Difference | 4 & 3 11 
i 
Total 
gerry, 1112 758 127 1997 
| L L 
Average 
18.5 9.8 15.48 


(ii) The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire was answered voluntarily by 139 of the students 
during the last two weeks of the third term. There were fourteen questions 
to answer and every effort was made to secure frank and considered answers 
to them. Even so, no claims can be made that the results are anything more 


than suggestive of areas for further research. 
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Four of the questions were of a domestic nature and an analysis of 
them is not reported here. However, detailed analysis of three questions 
concerned with library use is given and the main points are reported from 
seven other questions about the students’ attitude to reading in relation 
to his course of study. 


Table 7. 


Question 1. For what main purpose do you use the library? 


| Answers to be ticked. (/Y) One only. No. % 
Students 

| Mainly as a place in which to work. 26 18.7 

| Mainly as a place from which to borrow books. 93 66.9 

I rarely use the College Library for any purpose. — 20 14.4 


The fact that 66.% of the students consider their main use of the 
library to be for borrowing of books roughly checks with the 61.4% of the 
students who in the survey of borrowing were seen to have made 10 or more 
borrowings from the library in the year, and gives a crude index of validity 
to the questionnaire. 


Table 8 shows that students made little use of departmental libraries, 
possess a personal library (though this may range from a collection of a 
few books to several shelves full), use the public library service and 
share books between them. A small group of students appear never to use 
the public library service. 


Table 8. 


Question 2. Which of the following sources do you 
use when borrowing or consulting books? 


Tick as appropriate Frequently j| Often Seldom | Never 

A local library 53 46 27 13 
The College Library 60 62 14 3 

My personal library 92 27 18 

My friendé’ libraries 18 
Departmental libraries | 31 


The library facilities which appear to be most used (Table 9) by 
students (borrowing excluded) are the periodical and reference section, 
and the opportunity to'browse'. Least used appear to be the technical 
aspects of the library: the librarian and the catalogue. The library 
is not overmuch sought after as a place in which to study or to read, nor 
is the 'quiet room’. 


Table 9. 


Question 3. For what main purpose, other than 
borrowing, do you use the library? 


Tick as appropriate ‘| FRequentty Often Seldom | Never 1 | 
Periodical Section | 44 \ 64 a .. | 6 
Catalogue 25 40 >. 37 
Browse 61 | 52 
Work and study 26 | 30 a | 
| Read in the 'quiet' room 7 44 38 | 52 
| Read in the library | 26 43 | 26 | 43 
In response to Question 4, students were asked to place in order of 
merit 8 ideals towards which a college library might aspire. The ideals _ 
(stated in order) which the students considered most meritorious were:- 9 


1. The holding of a comprehensive stock of books in those subjects 
which the students were studying. 


2. The holding of a comprehensive stock of books in all subjects, 
including subjects which are outside the college curriculum. 


The ideals which the students found least meritorious were:- 


1. The abolition of fines on overdue books. 


2. The extension of hours during which the library is open. 


3. The extension of the book-loan period. 
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Between the most and least meritorious ideals came:- 


1. The opportunity to borrow a greater number of books. 


2. The provision of study facilities in the library for all 
students. 


3. The availability of large numbers of the set books. 


Asked about the importance (to students) of their reading in teacher 
training colleges, the students overwhelmingly (81% of them awarded it 
ist or 2nd place in five) placed first, ‘reading in a wide variety of 
subjects'. They recommended next in importance ‘reading in one's own 
subject'. ‘Reading books in education’, and ‘reading only the recommended 
books' came last in importance. 


In answer to a question aimed to discover the relationship between the 
standard of work which the student considered to be 'fair' and the amount 
of reading required to attain the standard, most students (80.6%) considered 
that only an ‘average’ amount of reading was required. Some 20 students 
considered that they were called upon to undertake ‘a great deal of reading' 
to reach a 'fair' standard. These students were studying English and 
history, or English or history together with another subject. 


Asked about the time they had available for reading, students were 
about equally divided between ‘have little time to read more than the 
recommended books' and ‘am prepared to read more than the recommended 
books '. 


A significantly large minority (35.3%) of the students considered that 
their reading during their time in college had been more difficult than the 
reading they had undertaken before they came to college. Some 59% of them 
considered their reading ‘to have been about as difficult’. 


Some 42.5% of the students stated that they had read on the average 
more books at college than before they came to college and 21.6% said they 
had read fewer books. 


Questioned about the range of their reading, 58% of the students said 
they had read more widely since they came to college and 23% said they had 
read less widely. 


‘ Summary 


Only the most tentative conclusions can be drawn from this survey 
because it provides only part of the picture of students' use of books. 
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Nothing is yet known about how much they spend on books and what sort of 
books these are, nor is anything yet known in detail about students' use of . 
other libraries, or for that matter of the way in which they use the books 
they borrow from the college library. 


What is fairly clear and probably real in this and the Leeds survey 
is the difference in the borrowing of arts and science students. This 
difference is probably reflected in’ their respective use of books from all 
sources, 


In this survey the students would appear to be, by and large, poor. . |... 
users of the library (111 of them borrowing an average of only 4 books each 
in a term), borrowing from a narrow range of ‘bread and butter' subjects, 
possibly limited in their use of the library by where they are resident } 
and by the demands of their particular subjects, whether arts or science. 


On the other hand they seem to make fair use of other sources of book 
borrowing, and a fair use of book facilities in the library other than the 
facility to borrow. They had high ideals about what a college library should 
offer and the part reading should play in a student's training. A majority 
of them say that the college work does not seem to them to stretch their 
reading, though they are roughly equally divided about having time to read 
more and only having time to read what is recommended to them. Certain 
important minorities stand out: these are students who say they read while 
at college fewer books, and students who say they read in a narrower field 
than before they came to college. No doubt reasons can be found to explain 
why students behave in the way they do towards books and libraries though in 
the absence of other surveys of other students' use of books and libraries 
at other colleges, together with more detailed sample studies of individual 
students and their reading, one cannot be certain if the right explanation 
has been selected. 


At least as important as surveys of students' reading and their use 
of libraries is the need for a greater circulation of ideas and ideals about 
the function of reading and of libraries in training colleges. This would 
at least provide a genera) framework within which students' use of their 
libraries and their general behaviour towards books could be evaluated. 
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THE REFERENCE SECTION OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND A SUGGESTED 
STOCK FOR SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL REFERENCE LIBRARIES (contd. ) 


by 


Hels Aston 


BOOKS = THE REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD BOOK; TYPE OF BOOKS REQUIRED IN &é 
BASIC STOCK; TYPE OF BOOKS REQUIRED IN THE REFERENCE SECTION 


‘f The task of selecting books is a difficult one. Not only must the 
librarian know what books are available, he must also be able to decide what 
books he wants. So many books are now being published that with the small 
amount of money available school librarians must choose carefully to avoid 
mistakes. Any bad choice they make can rarely be replaced. 


With so many books available, the school librarian must be selective, 
not only for financial reasons, but for educational reasons. There must be 
a standard, physical, literary and educational, set by the school librarian 
when stocking his library. He should concentrate on selection rather than 


* This article is based on a dissertation which was submitted 
to the Birmingham Institute of Education as part of its course 
on school librarianship and is published with the permission 
of Professor Jeffreys and of the author. 
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collection. The public library can afford to be collectors; they have 
more money available and they must attract readers. On the other hand, in 
the school library the attraction motif need not be so pronounced. For one 
thing (an important factor in issues) it is not so far to walk to the 
school library as it is to the public library. Again, the school 

librarian can direct the reader's tastes far more than can the public 
librarian, If he concentrated on the children's tastes, his fiction shelves 
would be full of books by Enid Blyton and Captain W.E. Johns. There is a 
place for Blyton and Johns, but they should be used as stepping stones to 
better reading. The same standard should be applied to non-fiction and 

the reference section. Books which fall below these standards should not 
be considered. 


When assessing the value of a book, the school librarian must first ! 
examine it as an individual book, on its own merits without reference to 
anything else. He should check the suitability of the material for children's 
reading. He should decide whether it is comprehensible; whether it is up 
to date; whether it is something new or whether it duplicates matter akfeady 
in the library. He should consider whether the style of the book is appro- 
priate to the subject matter and of sufficiently high standard, and whether 
the book is simple enough for the children who will use it. He should examine 
the layout and check the binding. The binding should be attractive and 
strong enough to resist the hazards of school use, the pages should be made 
of paper slightly creamy in colour with a smooth but not shiny surface, and 
the print should not be too small from the chii‘ren's point of view, should 
be clear and without blurs or smudges. All illustrations should be well 
drawn and well produced and the margins should be generous. The standard: 
sounds high, but most books from reputable publishers will conform to them. 
The school librarian should also consider who will read the book; for what 
purpose it will be read; how it will fit in with the school curriculum; 
and for what purpose he intends putting it in the school library. If the 
book succeeds in passing through this examination, it is fit to buy, but 
‘if any doubt as to the value of the book, reject it'.1 R.G. Ralph also 
suggests that ‘books in the school library should be such as touch upon the 
emotional, intellectual or environmental experience of a reasonable number 
of the school's pupils'.1 M.P. Douglads in 'The Teacher-Librarian's Handbook! 2 
suggests the following questionnaire which should as far as possible be 
answered for every book entered in the library. Douglas sets out his 
questionnaire in the form of the following ten questions: 


1. Is the subject matter suitable and desirable for young people? 


2. Is the subject matter accurate, authoritative and up to date? 


3. Will the subject matter tend to develop desirable attitudes of 
appreciation? 


4, Does the subject matter interpret historical and modern life situations 
from a true and unbiassed viewpoint? 


5. Is the style of the book - vocabulary, sentence structure, form, diction - 
appropriate and effective for the subject matter and for the readers for 
whom it is intended? 


6. Is the format of the book satisfactory in appearance, size, durable 
binding, opaque paper, wide margins, type, spacing between the lines? 


7. Are the illustrations satisfactory from the standpoint of text, of 
clarity, or art value? 


8. Is the author qualified to write in this particular field? 


9. What is the reputation of the publisher in relation to desirable books 
for the school library? 


10. Has the book been included in any recognised list or review of beoks 
suitable for school libraries? 


These standards should of course be applied to all books intended for 
the school library, Books for the reference library, however, must fulfil 
certain further requirements. The first essential of a good reference book 
is a good index. A reference book is a book to which the children can refer; 
without an adequate index the book will not be able to fulfil its purpose and 
cannot therefore justify its place in the reference section. The school 
librarian should particularly notice the name and qualifications of the author. 
It is not unknown for an author to write many books on many differing subjects. 
His knowledge of these subjects being small, he has merely pieced together 
bits of information found in the standard works of reference on the topic, 
and the actual value of the book is in many cases small. A look at the pub- 
lisher, however, will often give a further guide in this matter as reputable 
publishers do not encourage this type of thing. The date of publication should 
be considered when inspecting a reference book. If the facts are out of date 
the value of the book will be considerably less. While it is often worth while 
keeping earlier editions of some books, the latest edition should be there as 
well. The teacher-librarian will be well advised to check the facts of any 
book before he enters it into his reference section. He should choose some 
section dealing with a topic of which he has some special knowledge and read 
it through carefully. 


The librarian should then read the preface of the book as this will give 
him an insight into the scope and aims of the book. Finally, the bibliographies 
should be examined and tested to check their validity. If the book concerned 
comes out of this examination favourably, the librarian will then be justified 
in putting the book into his reference section. 
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Basic Stock 


When a library has been established for a few years, the librarian will 
find his book selection fairly simple. He will have got into the habit of 
assembling his book orders over a period of months and will always be on the 
look-out for further books to add to his requisition list. He will not try 
to make out his latest order in a matter of days, he will realise that the 
collection of suitable books is something that he must be doing all the time. 
He will have firmly fixed in his mind the aims of his library, he will know 
by heart the things to look for when selecting books, he will automatically 
work to his required standard of quality, and he will be able to add new 
books to his shelves at a steady rate while the work of the library goes on 
normally. 


The librarian forming a library in a school for the first time has a 
different problem. He needs as many books as possible to put in his library 
as quickly as possible. Until he has his required minimum, the work of the 
library cannot develop to its fullest extent. ‘A library needs a minimum 
supply of books to be able to function effectively. These books should 
include all the more important books of reference needed in the schools; books 
on various subjects taught in the school, and a token representation at least 
of other subjects; and recreational books of all kinds. Such books should 
cover all the normal interests of children of the ages concerned (e.g. animals 
and birds, science, engineering, farming, crafts, etc.) These books form what 
is called a basic stock and it should be one of the first objects to build 
this up.'> Then as the library develops this basic stock will be supplemented 
and kept alive and up to date. 'The size of the school,' says C.A. Stott, 
"has litt‘te bearing on the size of the basic collection.' 


Regarding the size of the basic stock, little can be laid down. According 
to Stott, the Carnegie Report of 1936 stated that the basic stock should con- 
sist of 800 titles including fiction, whereas the School Library Association's 
Draft Report gave the figure as 1,600 titles>. The actual number of titles 
does not seem to matter; what does matter is that there is a ‘minimum 
collection which will enable the chief functions of a school library to be 
carried out.' This basic stock must contain an adequate reference section 
and the most important and useful books in all subjects or interests which the 
library is designed to cover. 'The basic collection’ says the School Library 
Association ‘will serve as a nucleus round which the library will grow. It 
is important to secure a balanced growth and to keep in mind and satisfy the 
needs of the readers of all kinds and ages.' 


The School Library Association believes that ‘in forming the basic stock, 
the object is to see that the essential books are provided as soon as possible 
over the whole range which the library is designed to cover,'? and for the 
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guidance of librarians forming a new library give a suggested list of subjects 
and topics which should be covered by the basic stock, and suggest that, for 
schools which do not cater for pupils beyond the ages of 15 or 16, the 
headings given in uppercase letters be omitted in the beginnings. This list 
is appended. 


GENERAL: encyclopaedias; atlas; dictionary, YEAR BOOK; LITERARY REFERENCE 
BOOKS. 


PHILOSOPHY: WHAT IT IS; THE MIND AND ITS WORKING; conduct. 


RELIGION: -THE STORY OF RELIGIONS; . mythology; THE BIBLS AND ITS BACKGROUND; 
COMMENTARY; Bible stories; life of Christ; lives of famous Christians; 
CHRISTIAN TEACHING; STORY OF CHRISTIANITY; CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN 
PROBLEMS; MISSIONS; OTHER RELIGIONS. 


MEN AND COMMUNITY: how we are governed; SIMPLE ECONOMICS; LAW AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION; UNITED NATIONS AND U.N.E.S.C.0.3 the services; YOUTH; 
scouts; guides; youth hostels; SCHOOLS; careers and occupations; 
communications (road, rail, sea and air); post-office and stamps; 
costume; CUSTOMS; social history. 


LANGUAGE: GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES OF THE LANGUAGES TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOL. 
SCIENCE: general; discoveries and the story of science; MATHEMATICS; 


astronomy; surveying; PHYSICS; CHEMISTRY; geology; PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


weather; SCENERY; BIOLOGY (LIFE, EVCLUTION, etc.); BOTANY (INCLUDING 
FLOWERS AND TREES); zoology; animals and animal stories; insects; 
fishes; birds. 


APPLIED SCIENCE: inventions; MEDICINE; health and disease; the body and 
how it works; first-aid; engineering; wireless; farming; FORESTRY; 
country life and the countrysice; the home; BUSINESS; SHORTHAND; 
TYPEWRITING; the making of books; industries and manufactures. 


ART: architecture and buildings; SCULPTURE; COINS; pottery; DRAVING AND 
DESIGNING; painting and pictures; PH°UGRAPHY; films; music. 


RECREATIONS: acting and play producing; games amd sports. 
LITERATURE: especially poetry and plays; BOOKS ABOUT THEM. 


HISTORY: world history; Britain and the Commonwealth; the more important 
foreign nations; local history; archaeology. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL: the world; exploration; ourselves and countries; 
how other people live. 


BIOGRAPHY: lives of famous people. 


With the acquisition of the basic stock, the first stage of the develop- 
ment is completed. Its growth afterwards will consist of a progressive 
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enrichment of the collection. The headings given in the suggested list of 

topics which were printed in uppercase letters give a good indication of the 

lines along which the expansion might well go, but this is only a suggestion, 

and there is no rule on what section to develop or that each section or 

subject should be developed proportionally. With this progression, however, 

the library should eventually provide a variety of material on all subjects 

and topics it is desired to cover. The range of subjects covered in the basic 

stock is 'that of a fully developed library. The books will naturally be 

chosen as the best available to form the nucleus of each subject, and the 

process of building up a library afterwards will consist of supplementing 
this basic collection.' 


Regarding the size of the library as a whole, this will of course depend 
on the type of school, the accommodation available, the number of pupils, the 
kind of work done and the extent to which the library fits into the work of 
the school, the head-teacher and the school librarian, and the amount of money 
which is allocated for the use of the library. As a guide for librarians, the 
L.C.C. report recommends eight to ten volumes per pupil in the school with a 
minimum number of one thousand to cover the schools with few pupils. This 
means that a three-stream school of about four hundred pupils will have a 
library of 3,000 to 4,000 volumes. A secondary modern school in the Midlands 
with a four-stream entry and approximately 500 pupils has a library of 3,000 
volumes and finds the number adequate. It must be emphasised, however, when 
the library is in the process of expansion that the teacher-librarian must 
resist any demands which may come from colleagues for text-books in the 
library. Books which are intended as daily working tools are unsuitable for 
library use, although some schools have found it advantageous to place in the 
library a single copy of every text-book used in the school. Sets of books 
are most undesirable ‘except for purely cultural subjects'.? The librarian 
will find it unwise to buy many copies of any one book; he should always 
purchase one copy first and let the demand for a further copy show itself 
before one is obtained. 


Once the basic stock has been established and the library is in the process 
of expansion, the librarian will have to concentrate on the general shape of 
his library, and consider any special sections which he considers will have to 
be developed. There should be a strong engineering section for schools 
situated in the heart of the engineering industry, there should be a strong 
local section if the school does much environmental studies. At the same time 
the librarian should keep his eye on the fiction section to see that it is 
keeping up with the non-fiction sections and to make certain that he has the 
right type of books in order to carry out a progressive reading programme and 
thus influence the tastes of the boys. 
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Reference Library Stock 


Once again the size of the reference section cannot be strictly laid down. 
There should of course be a minimum number of books in this section which will 
enable some reference work to be carried out, and to begin with it is 
advisable to collect books which will be placed in the research section of 
the library. Here will be put encyclopaedias, English dictionaries, literary 
books of reference including dictionaries of quotations, a biographical 
dictionary, year-books, an atlas, a Post Office guide, a local directory and 
railway and bus timetables. Before any reference work can be done in the 
school library at.all it is advisable to make certain that the following 
books are in the research section of the library. 


Whitaker's Almanack. Annual. Whitaker. Complete edition. 
Cruden's Concordance to the Bible and Apocrypha. Pickering and Inglis. 
Every Man's Own Lawyer. Technical Press. 

Shorter Oxford Dictionary (2 volumes). Oxford University Press. 
Or Concise Oxford Dictionary. Oxford University Press. 
Chambers's Technical Dictionary. Chambers. 

Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. Cassell. 

Bradshaw's (Railway) Guide. Monthly. Blacklock. 

Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. Oxford University Press. 

Or Everyman's Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs. Dent. 
Everyman's Dictionary of Dates. Dent. 

Statesman's Year Book. Annual. Macmillan. 

Oxford Atlas. Oxford University Press. 

Or Concise Oxford Atlas. Oxford University Press. 

Survey Gazetteer of the British Isles. Bartholomew. 


In addition to these, the librarian would be well advised to have all 
the local material, the year book, the Chamber of Commerce handbook, the 
council handbook, the county handbook, the Ordnance Survey 1'' and %'"' maps, 
timetables, Kelly's directory and the telephone directory. . 


All these volumes constitute the standard works of reference and should 
be the first books added to the research section of the school library. As 
soon as they are there, some work can be carried out in the library. The 
reference section should then be gradually built up at the same time as the 
lending sections of the library. The type of books to be included in the 
reference section will again depend on the librarian and the type of work he 
hopes to do in the library. For a good scheme of reference instruction to 
be carried out, the librarian would be advised to add to his reference 
section any good book which will be referred to by the children during the 
course of their school work. Books such as the ‘History of the Football 
Association' would hardly be regarded by the public librarian as reference 
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books, but from the school point of view, it must be so; the children will 
get a great amount of information from such books which they will be able 

to use for their research work. This policy will mean, however, that in some 
cases books will have to be duplicated. A book might be an essential to the 
non-fiction section as well as to the reference section. The librarian is 


then justified in purchasing a copy of the book for each section of the 
library. 


The teacher-librarian will have to be careful in choosing his books for 
his reference section as in the majority of cases the books will be adult books 
and not written primarily for children. ‘Adult reference works like the 
'Encyclopaedia Britannica' are too full and too difficult for children to use 
except in the upper forms of grammar schools, but it should be remembered that 
a child will use adult works to obtain information about an intense and 


immediate interest of his own at a level far above that of his general 
reading, '10 


It is suggested that there should be a special closed access section of 
the reference section in order that certain books be borrowed only with a 
teacher's permission and knowledge. Here should be placed the medical dictionary 
or the more popular type of expensive volumes which the librarian will find it 
difficult to replace and yet is so well used as to make its life rather short. 
It is not suggested that these books should be locked away in a cupboard. A 
glass-fronted cupboard will suffice so that the pupils can see what is in the 
cupboard and yet know they cannot remove them without permission. If the 
discipline is right in the library, there will be no need to lock this cup- 
board; the children will respect the laws of the library. 


Since the idea of a large reference section in the school library is to 
enable instruction in reference work to be carried out, it is obvious that 
the reference stock should always be available. If a child is working with 
a certain volume, he wants to be certain that the volume will be available 
next time he comes to the library and will not have been taken home by one of 
the pupils. The librarian should therefore allow no books to be taken from 
the reference library to be used outside. This is a very important point and 
the librarian should stick rigidly to this rule. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Reference Library of Comparative Education and Research 


Jottings 


Three periodicals that I find very helpful in book selection are:- 


1. International Affairs issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs by the Oxford University Press, quarterly; 
7/-. This devotes a lot of space to reviews and classifies them under 
subjects and countries. The reviews are signed and are scholarly and cf 
some length. 


2. British Journal of Educational Studies. <‘uarterly. Published by Faber 
and Faber, 13/6d. Again signed scholarly articles with a special review 
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article on a particular book. The articles also have footnotes and 
references which often form useful guides for book buying. 


3 International Review of Education. Quarterly. Published for the 
Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg. 11/6d. As well as book 
reviews of an international nature and in several languages, there are 
bibliographies, footnotes, and notes on Conferences. This forms a 
useful guide for ordering the papers of the relevant Conferences. 
These papers are often very difficult to trace and I find the summaries 
very useful for this purpose. 


Incidentally, I go through the Year Book of Education (Evans Brothers, 
published in association with the University of London Institute of 
Education and Teachers College, Columbia University, New York) and order 
material referred to in footnotes that we have not already in stock. 


Unfortunately, all this tracking down of material means that one 
accumulates long lists of works that are needed and for which there is 
little money for buying. I keep these listed on cards for second-hand 
buying, and also for checking up with the B.N.B.C. lists. In England we 
have the British National Book Centre which acts as a central agency for 
disposal of unwanted books. Libraries send in to this centre lists of 
works they want to discard. Each month these lists are sent round to the 
libraries co-operating in the scheme and the books required are indicated 
by the library requiring them, the centre then sends these requests on to 
the appropriate library and the library sends the books direct to the library 
requesting them. ‘Wants' can also be listed in this way. It is a most useful 
service and we have obtained much early material on education in this way. 


For exchanges recently we have been obtaining an accumulation of 
education material from Latin America. I find it quite a difficult problem 
sorting it out and cataloguing it. Some aids that I have found helpful in’ 
doing this are:- 


Palacin Inglesias, G.B. la educaci6n en los Estados Unidos y en Latinoamérica. 
Coral Gables, Florida. 1955. This is a series of lectures given at the 
University of Miami and has a chapter devoted to the general characteristics 
of education in Latin America followed by descriptions of the educational 
systems in the twenty-one Republics of Latin America. This is in Spanish. 

(We, fortunately, have a number of students from Latin America this year). 
There is a short bibliography for each country. 


Unién Panamericana. Divisién de Educaci6n. Estado actual de la educacién 
secundaria la América Latina. Washington, D.C. 1957. This gives detailed 
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information on most aspects of secondary education including curricula and 
is useful for comparing the different methods in Latin American countries. 


Lourenco Filho, M.B. Primary school curricula in Latin America. Unesco. 

1957. (Educational Studies and Documents, No. 24). A regional survey which 
compares the curricula in twenty Latin American States and tries to evaluate 
how far these relate to the social and economic needs of the countries concerned. 


Three useful bibliographies are:- 


1. Education in Latin America: a partial bibliography. Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 1955. Contains books and articles that have appeared 
in English during the last ten years. Contains a general section and 
separate sections cn the individual countries. Concludes with a 

directory of periodicals and an author index. 


Material relating to the education of Spanish-speaking people in the 
United States: an annotated bibliography. (Latin American Studies 
XVII). By G.I. SA&nchez and H. Putnum. Institute of Latin American 
Studies, University of Texas, Austin. 1959. This bibliography is 
concerned primarily with the education of Spanish-speaking people in 
the United States who are of Mexican descent. Besides books and 
articles there is a list of further bibliographies that relate to the 
subject and a list of unpublished theses. 


Bibliografia Brasileira de Elucagdo. Quarterly. 1953+. Instituto 
Nacional de istudos Pedagégicos, Ministério de Educaga&o e Cultura, 


Rio de Janeiro. Arranged by Dewey Classification. Summarises works 
in Portuguese. 


Brazil has a useful general education journal: Revista Brasileira 
de Estudos Fedagégicos. Quarterly. Published by Instituto Nacional de 
Estudos Pedagogicos Ministerio da Educagao e Cultura. 


Venezuela has just started an adult education journal: Educacion de 
Adultos. Published by Editorial Tenia. S.A. Caracas, Venezuela. Monthly. 
La Educacion. Quarterly. Published by the Pan American Union since 1956 
gives information and comment on educational activities, problems and 


publications in Latin America. Some issues are devoted to a particular topic 
and are of subject value. 


For 'method' in research I include two books that students have been 
using fairly consistently this term. 


Good, C.V. and Scates, D.E. Method of research; 
logical, sociological. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1954. 


educational, psycho- 
52/-. This commences 
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with a discussion on research as a way of progress, the formulation of the 
problem, a survey of the literature of the subject. The subject is approached 
by the historical method, the descriptive method, analysis, classification. 
Procedures are considered - data collecting, questionnaires, interviews, 
experimental method - case and clinical studies. Finally the actual 

reporting and the implementing of the research is discussed. This is all 
supplemented with very full reading lists and references. 


There is a useful small pamphlet ‘Preparing the Research Paper' by 
R.M. Schmitz. Rinehart. 4th edn. 8/-. It is written to help the student _ 
-te produce-a research plan that is "clear-headed, well “an” 
adequate exposition of a carefully selected topic, expressed, except for 
acknowledged quotations and assistance, in the student's own words and in 
the light of the competence he has acquired from observing the written or 
spoken words of others whose knowledge and authority are greater than his". 


T. Bristow. 
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THE WORK AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE INFORMATION 
FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 


SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


by 


D.W. Bell 
(Research Officer. Information, N.F.E.R.) 


Some people still regard an information service as others look ona 
railway branch line. Of these, the ingénu expects the service to take him 
directly without difficulty to his immediate goal, however remote, whilst 

the sceptic seeks merely to confirm his suspicion that it does not lead any- 
where. However, an information service, whilst essentially a means of 
communication, has in fact, much more in common with a ship. It should be 

a flexible means of communication, staffed by those who kaow how to work it, 
but needing a pilot familiar with the hazards of the regions it explores. 

Its function, therefore, presents a paradox. It is at the service of 
specialists, yet its staff cannot hope to be as well versed in any one field 
as the specialist research worker who makes use of its service. The solution 
to this paradox lies largely, of course, in making proper use of the reference 
tools available to library science, and it is here that the information 
service ‘special function’ lies. Yet it is still possible to encounter 
colleagues in research and professional fields who make a valiant attempt 
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to keep personally in touch with all aspects of their subject, a feat which 
has long since become physically impossible. 


The N.F.E.R. Information Service was created almost two years ago for 
two purposes; to provide a service for the ongoing research programme of 
the N.F.E.R. itself and to provide a clearing house for information on 
educational research for its members. When it is recalled that our member- 
ship is as wide as the public educational system itself, it will be recog- 
nised that the second of these aims is itself a considerable task with 
infinite possibilities, and one requiring a carefully planned and patient 
development over a long period. 


In discussing the details of the service here, it would be strictly 
logical to consider the various tasks undertaken by the N.F.E.R. Information 
Service from the essential theoretical aspects of such a service. These 
include the acquisition of information, its storage and dissemination. Since, 
however, we are dealing with a variegated service of organic growth, it seems 
preferable to avoid such a Teutonic approach in favour of a description of 
some of the main aspects of the service and to give some indications of how 
we hope to develop them and place them at the disposal of our members. 


The Information Library 


Within the offices of the N.F.E.R. this is perhaps the most tangible 
evidence of the work of the Information Service, and it is characteristic 
of its growth that our accessions list last year was 1/5th the size of that 
published by the main library of London University. This was largely due to 
the initial task of introducing more comprehensive subject classification 
for the mass of documents and books which has accumulated since the N.F.E.R. 
was established over ten years ago. The Bliss Bibliographical Classification 
has been adopted - perhaps one should say adapted, particularly where the 
English school system is concerned. Care has however been taken to ensure 
that no fundamental alterations have been made, and though the expansion 
of particular classes has been restricted to our present needs, we have had 
to prepare our own schedules in some cases. 


Most new research work appears today in monographs and articles, in 
specialised journals and periodicals. It is the policy of our library to 
build up stocks of these journals over a period of years to cover every 
relevant aspect of our field, both by purchase and by exchange with our 
own publications, particularly ‘Educational Research'. Books are purchased 
only in so far as they are required for day to day reference or use in our 
research projects. Many are borrowed from other bodies working in the same 
field, either directly or through the valuable services of the National 
Central Library. We, in turn, are always ready to place our limited means 
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at the disposal of our colleagues in special libraries. Another form of 
information stored in our library consists of research documentation received 
from all over the world; much of this is unpublished when received by our 
officers, but it is classified and provides a valuable source of reference 
relating to work in progress. We have found that this type of material, 

which is circulated between research workers the world over to be one of the 
best ways to keep up to date with events in our field, and we are encouraging 
our research officers to let us classify and index all their research papers, 
including those which are sent personally to them and which they retain on 
leaving us. Our guiding principle is that any information we possess, whether 
printed, filmed or recorded on tape, should be located so as to be most 
readily accessible to the most frequent users of that material, but that 
everything should be centrally indexed in the Information Library to ensure 
maximum availability. We believe that this sort of thoroughness is the only 
way to give a really comprehensive service. It will doubtless be some time 
before the system functions smoothly, but we are consistently attacking the 
accumulated backlog of work. Unfortunately, limited space and staffing prevent 
an indiscriminate opening of the library to visitors in the profession, but 

we are only too willing to supply information from it on request. 


An important special section of the library is that containing psychologi- 
cal and educational tests. This is verhaps now the largest such collection 
in the country, and it continues to grow at a very considerable rate. From 
the librarian's point of view, it presents special problems of security and 
classification. We have not yet been able to analyse fully a survey conducted 
late last year into the organisation of such test collections both here and 
in the United States, but results so far seem to indicate that few of those 
interested have had the opportunity to make a systematic approach to subject 
classification. Not surprisingly, ad hoc classifications seem likely to be 
severely handicapped with regard to future expansion, whilst alphabetical 
indexing, of use mainly to the specialist who knows already exactly what he 
is looking for, is vitiated by a possible confusion of authors' names, 
revised forms and titles. British Publishers in this field could render a 
great service to the profession by adopting a standard form of presenting 
bibliographical detail regarding these tests. 


Such tests are the essential tools of objective appraisal in the field 
of educational research, and there is every likelihood that their number and 
scope will continue to increase rapidly in the future. During the last year, 
our Information Service produced a provisional catalogue listing weld oVer a 
thousand educational and psychological tests grouped under the subject 
classification which we have adopted. . Much remains to be done to perfect 
this work, and one cannot help thinking that it could best be done by a 
working group of librarians active in the field of educational and psycho- 
logical tests. 
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The task of detailed indexing of research papers, and its attendant 
storage problems, has led us to consider whether or not to cut and store 
only selected material from the ever increasing welter of periodicals. 
The problem is a recurrent one in many libraries. It is certainly safe 
to say we shall only refer to a certain proportion of the total material 
stored, but no-one has yet devised any means of deciding in advance which 
particular papers will be in demand. Hence, though selective storage and 
indexing is attractive, we have not adopted it. 


The book and document collection is maintained essentially for 
reference rather than loan, and as the basis for the provision of infor- 
mation. Hence, though we do not normally lend, we are in fact most willing 
to help any professional colleague who may wish to use it. Equally we 
welcome additions to it by other libraries and individuals. 


Liaison Work 


Research is, of course, essentially living and developing work. It 
may occasionally be collected in some compendium for general study, but in 
its earliest form it is to be found in specialist periodicals and papers. 
It has been said that there is a time lapse of half a century between dis- 
covery and application in psychological and educational research. Partly 
this is due to failure on the part of the research worker to communicate; 
partly it is because teachers and administrators do not have physical and 
intellectual access to published research results. Thus we certainly know 
more than we apply and there is need to open channels of communication 
between research workers and between research itself and practice. This 
urgency emphasises the importance of personal liaison work within the 
information service. In as far as research is available in printed form, 
the liaison consists mainly of. the normal two-way traffic between special 
libraries and information services working in this field. Our information 
service also keeps a finger on the pulse of ongoing research in education, 
both at home and abroad, by collecting information about current research 
in education periodically from British Universities, local education 
authorities and other bodies. Muck of this is then published as discussed 
below. In addition, however, the Service maintains contact with most cultural 
attachés in London, and obtains from them information about matters of 
educational interest in their respective countries. We also maintain direct 
contact with a large number of important centres of educational research 
throughout the world. Our Information Service acts as a clearing house for 
information passing between these various centres. In this way it is 
gradually becoming possible to build up a more coherent picture of educational 
research interests and progress throughout the world,a picture which helps to 
avoid unnecessary duplication in research and makes available the fruits of 
overseas research to our educational system. The significance of this to 
the taxpayer is not to be overlooked. Direct personal liaison is an impor- 
tant complementary service to bibliographical sources in the acquisition of 
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up to date information, and its development is considered a most important 
aspect of the N.F.E.R. Information Service. 


Publications 


The publications of the N.F.E.R. form a most important general medium 
of disseminating information on research findings relating to education. 
The Information Service handles the executive and general editorial functions 
of these publications, including some half-dozen which appear regularly. 
The most important publication is perhaps the journal of the N.F.E.R., 
‘Educational Research', which appears once each term and reports mainly the 
established conclusions of educational research in a form readily applicable 
by teachers, administrators and others interested in objectively established 
progress in education. This publication has a record circulation for a 
learned journal, and its influence is constantly expanding, if we can judge 
accurately both from sales figures and from the opinions expressed by many 
of our readers. Nevertheless, we brook no complacency in our efforts to 
provide a useful service to the profession through this medium, and we are 
only too ready to receive comments from those working in our field. 


Other regular publications include our annual reports, giving details 
of the progress in our own research and tests programmes, and also the 
Information Service bulletin listing library and tests accessions. We have 
also started a catalogue of our test library for periodic issue, as mentioned 
above, as we feel it may come to form a useful reference work for the more 
commonly used psychological and educational tests. These latter publications 
may be obtained free of charge on request from the N.F.E.R. Information 
Service, 


Reference to publications is perhaps a convenient point at which to 
discuss the work of the international educational abstracting service, for 
which the Information Service of the N.F.E.R. acts as a clearing house. This 
abstracting service was set up recently by European and American centres of 
educational research meeting at the invitation of the N.F.E.R. The abstrac- 
ting service is selective, so as to maintain a high standard of quality, and 
deals mainly with educational research on an empirical and objective basis. 
The abstracts are interded to give a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
research which they report, so that the individual research worker need not 
refer to the original, except where very great detail is required. These 
abstracts are circulated between the twenty or so international centres of 
educational research at present participating in the scheme. Those received 
from abroad are translated into English by the N.F.E.R. Information Service, 
where necessary, and circulated to University departments, Institutes and 
other organisations in the United Kingdom which have agreed to participate 
in the scheme by preparing abstracts of British researches for distribution 
abroad. This scheme is at present in its early stages, but already some 
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twenty or more major British organisations working in the field of educational 
research are co-operating in it. The intention is to include in the scheme 
only really useful and reliable work from which the participants and 
ultimately the teacher can benefit. 


Other publications which must be prepared for press, advertised and 
sent out for review include the major and occasional publications of the 
N.F.E.R. The major publications are issued on completion of the various 
stages of the principal researches undertaken by the N.F.E.R. in its general 
research programmes. Occasional publications are a more recent venture, 
designed to make generally available important research findings of more 
limited application. They are lithographed internally by our Information 
and Administrative services and sold at as low a price as possible. The 
Register of Current Researches in Education and Educational Psychology is 
to be published in this form in future, whilst the lists of completed 
researches are issued in the series of major publications. ‘these two works, 
both classified by Mrs. Blackwell, Reader in Education at King's College, 
London, are of course invaluable reference sources for educational research 
in Britain. In common with most similar services, we also publish an 
Information Service Bulletin containing principally an accessions list of 
documentation, library and test materials. This usually appears monthly, 


except over:the long vacation period. Copies can be supplied to other 
libraries on request. 


Conferences and Displays 


The work of organising conferences and displays sponsored by the 
N.F.E.R. is undertaken by the Information Service. There is a wide variety 
of these, ranging from more general members’ conferences to special study 
conferences on some particular problem or on some aspect of on-going research. 
Conferences are held both centrally in London, perhaps to inform member 
bodies or teachers about the work of the Foundation in general, and at local 
or area meetings to discuss special problems affecting the teachers or local 
education authorities of the area. Frequently, displays are prepared for 
these conferences, illustrating the work and publications of the N.F.E.R. 
These displays, which are made up of specially designed portable folding 
units, are also lent to organisers of conferences who wish to include the 
work of the Foundation within the scope of their conferences. Displays have 
been prepared for conferences organised by local education authorities, 
training colleges, and special area conferences of members of the N.F.E.R., 
and a large display of psychological tests is being prepared this year for 
the annual conference of the British Psychological Society, illustrating the 
tests, work and publications of the N.F.E.R. It is one of the aims of our 
Information Service to be ready at any time to go anywhere to advise 
interested people on the work of the Foundation. 


Enguiries 


These form what the general public normally considers to be the 
routine work of an information service, but they form a far from homo- 
genecus group. Some are general factual enquiries about our educational 
system; many of these come from the press and private individuals.in the 
profession. Though we do not regard these as our primary concern, every 
effort is made either to give the required information or to put the 
enquirer in touch with an appropriate source. Research enquiries proper 
form the bulk of the work in this field, and resolve themselves into two 
main types, both of which may involve a considerable amount of time and 
energy. One kind involves the intensive type of bibliographical research, 
using the various tools of library science: it is a type of work common 
to all special libraries. The other type of research inquiry involves the 
direct liaison described above, in which the person seeking information is 
put in touch with the experienced worker in the particular field. This 
brings out most clearly the importance of the time spent in lialison, in 
‘keeping a finger on the pulse’, and it brings into perspective the clearing 
house function of an information service. 


Quite obviously, such a service will fail if it attempts to be 
encyclopaedic within its own resources. Even by appointing the most highly 
qualified professional staff, it can only give a dangerous illusion of 
achieving such a state, which the wide ramifications of modern research 
preclude from the start. The Information Service does, however, make 
every attempt to keep informed of what research is being undertaken and 
to put members of the profession in touch with developments of interest to 
them. A research service of any nature must surely develop continuously 
or become out of date and useless. This is particularly true of a research 
information service which aims at supplying information from research 
workers to teachers, administrators and others interested in progress in 
education and in feeding back to the research worker the practical results 
of his theoretical vcremises. The N.F.E.R. Information Service must grow 
to meet the ever increasing demands placed upon it throughout the 
profession it serves, which is a public much wider than the research 
projects of the N.F.E.R. As the service develops, we look forward to an 
increasingly closer co-operation with our colleagues in the field of 
special libraries and information services, whose enquiries are at all 
times welcome. 
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EARLY WORKS ON EDUCATION 


A short title list of rare and valuable books in the 
Quick Memorial Library, University of London Library. 


Ainsworth, Robert The most natural and easie way of Institution &c. 
London, Christopher Hussey, 1698. 

Ascham, Roger Epistolae familiares. London, 1590 [1589]. 
The Scholemaster. London, John Daye, 1571. 
Toxophilus: The Schoole, or partitions of Shooting. London, Abell Leffes, 
1589. 

Brinsley, Richard Ludus literarius or, The grammar schoole &c. London, 
Thomas Man, 1612, & London, Felix Kyngston, 1627. 

Comenius, Jan Amos [Komensky| Orbis sensualium pictus. London, S. Hearne, 
1672. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas The Boke named the Governour. London, Thomas Marshus, 1565. 

Erasmus Testamentum Novum. Seb. Gryphium Lugduni, 1547. 

Grantham, Thomas The Rainbreakers-Breaker: or, the Apologie of Thomas 
Grantham, for his method in teaching &c. London, 1644. 

Heylyn, Peter Mikrokosmos: a little description of the great world. Oxford, 
William Turner, 7th edn. 1636. 

Holliband, Clau The Italian Schoole-maister &c. London, Purfoot, 1597. 

— John Some thoughts concerning education. London, A. & J. Churchill, 
1693. 

Lylie, John Euphues the Anatomie of wit. London, John Haviland, 1636. 

Lilie, John Euphues and his England. London, John Haviland, 1636. 

Makin (Mrs. Bathsua) An Essay to Revive the Antient Education of Gentlewomen 
&c. London, J.D., 1673. 

Melanchthon, Philip Ad reverendum virum Iohannem Pfefferingum. Witterbergae, 
V. Creutzer, 1555. 
De miseriis peedagogorum, Oratio. — 1586. 
Compendium grammaticae latinae. Lipsiae, Iohannes Steinman, 1581. 

M[ilton], J[ohn] Accedence commenc't grammar &c. London, 1669. Q.M.L. (25). 

Mulcaster, Richard Positions wherein those primitive circumstances be 
examined... London, Thomas Chare, 1581. 

Ockland, Christopher Anglorum pradia ab A.D. 1327... usque ad A.D. 1558. 
London, R. Nubery, 1582.. 

Peletier, Jacques L'Arithmetique. — Jean de Tournes, 3rd edn., 1508, 

Prideaux, Mathias An easy and compendious introduction for reading all sorts 
of histories... Oxford, Leonard Lichfield, 2nd edn., 1650. 

Spencer, J. Bellum grammaticale &c. London, B.A. & T. Fawcet, 1635. 

Wilson, Thomas The Rule of Reason, containing the Art of Logike. London, 
Jhon Kyngston, 1580. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Volume XI 


SANFORD, D.S. 


The curriculum of the American secondary 
school (high school). 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 1-21. 


HANUS, P.H. 
Secondary education in a democratic community. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 23-65. 


FOX, G.L. 


A comparison between the English and American 
(high schools). 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 67-84, 


GRANT, C. 


Can American co-education be grafted upon the 
English public school system? 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 85-100. 
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MARK T.H, 


HARTOG, Ped. 


ASHLEY, P. 


Some notes on American universities. 


higher education in the United States. 


SADLER, 


in education. 


Education and industry in the United States. 


In Board of Sducation. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 101-228. 


Commercial education in the United States. 


in Board of nducation. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 229-417. 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 419-450. 


Tables showing the chief recent benefactions to 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 431-432. 


A contrast between German and American ideals 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 433-470. 
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TANNER, M.E. 


Education in the American dependencies. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 471-516. 


TANNER, M.E. 


The holiday course for Cuban teachers at 
Harvard. (Prepared from documents supplied by the 
United States Commissioner of Education.) 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 517-519. 


SADLER, M.E. 
The education of the coloured race. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, pp. 521-560. 


ELIOT, C.W. 


The function of education in democratic society 
(reprinted from "Educational Reform", Essays and 
addresses by Charles William Eliot, LL.D., President 
of Harvard University). 


in Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, Appendix A, 
pp. 561-569. 
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Bible reading in the public schools of the 
United States. (From the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education 1897-98, 
Washington, 1899.) 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, Appendix B, 
PPe 571-595. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Opportunities provided for religious worship, 
instruction and fellowship. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, Appendix C, 
pp. 596-607. 


BUTLER, N.M. 


Religious instruction and its relation to 
education. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XI, 1902, Appendix D, 
PPe 608-612. 
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